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THE OLD NORTHWEST.* 


When we open Professor Hinsdale’s book, 
it is with no expectation of finding a collec- 
tion of new facts relating to the history of the 
Northwest, but with the hope of meeting an 
orderly array of the many interesting facts 
that have long had their places in our general 
histories, amplified by the material now of- 
fered so copiously in the publications of State 
historians and historical associations. If this 
work of orderly compilation has been accom- 
plished, it is certainly a boon to be appreci- 
ated by him who has endeavored to reconcile 
conflicting statements and obtain an adequate 
idea of the controversies over the title to the 
Northwest lands, of the methods of the ces- 
sions by the claimant States, and of the final 
organization of the territory. This hope is, 
to say the least, fully realized. Order and 
skilful arrangement are the obvious merits of 
the book. Facts are handied in a masterly 
way, indicating that the author has control of 
the situation, thoroughly understands his task, 
and sees the end from the beginning. It is a 


*THE OLD NORTHWEStT, With a View of the Thirteen 
Colonies as Constituted by the Royal Charters. By B. A. 
Hinsdale, Ph.D. New York: Townsend MacCoun. 
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comparatively easy matter to collate facts, to 
ransack libraries, and heap up incidents im 
romiscuous profusion. But to arrange is the 
Fistertenta task,—so to arrange that facts 
stand not for themselves, but that there may 
be evident connection and philosophic rela- 
tion. The pages of this work fairly bristle 
with dates, and almost every sentence is a 
statement of fact; but one feels that there is 
no isolation, rather that each statement is a con- 
necting link in a chain of events that shows the 
history and progress of the subject so ably 
discussed. And the result is that the work, 
though dealing largely with details, is one of 
great interest to the reader and of value to 
the student of history. One can no longer be 
excused for not knowing the history of the 
Northwest from the time of the earlier explor- 
ations to the admission of the territories as 
states, now that all is given with so much 
care and that real or fancied obscurities are 
cleared away. 

The geography of North America is the 
subject of the first chapter, interesting not 
alone in itself, but as introductory to several 
of the following chapters, which might by an- 
alogy be called the Making of the Northwest. 
The study of American history will furnish 
many examples of the influence which the 

hysical formation of a country has on the 
industrial and social progress of its inhabit- 
ants. The geography of North America must 
be understood if its history is to be appreci- 
ated; and this is especially true of the history 
of the exploration and development of the 
Northwest. The basin of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence was the early home of 
the French settler,—if we can speak of the 
home of him who does not abide, or call him 
a settler who does not rest. The English, 
taking possession of the Atlantic basin, ex- 
tended their settlements along the coast, and 
along the banks of the great rivers that formed 
natural highways to the sea. Hemmed in by 
the mountains, they confined their attention to 
trade and agriculture, while the French were 
trapping beaver in Michigan or establishin 
a colony for bartering with the Indians of IIl- 
inois; and there was very little danger of the 
threatening contest, that has been termed 
“inevitable,” until the English, by natural de- 
velopment, felt the real need of extending their 
settlements into the Ohio Valley. When that 
time came the English settlers were a strong 
body of people, living under organized gov- 
ernment adapted to their needs, bending their 
energies to obtain or to hold political and 
constitutional privileges, developing in the 
method natural to the Englishman, who seems 
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ready to organize a state before he has a place 
to lay his head. And when the pioneer began 
to push his way over the mountains, where he 
was to come into contact and opposition with 
the French, he went in accordance with nat- 
ural development, and not in obedience to ar- 
tificial demands of state policy, supporting an 
imaginary occupancy. The exploring French 
must give way to the colonizing English, the 
coureur des bois must give way to the farmer. 
The advancing pioneer is an Englishman, with 
English traits and prejudices,—but he takes 
possession of the Ohio Valley for himself and 
not for his king; that the rich soil may raise 
maize and wheat, and not that it may bear 
crosses dedicated to saints, or pillars with a 
rich fruitage of Latin inscriptions to His Most 
Christian Majesty. 

And yet the work done by the wandering 
French was of great value, and the record of 
their explorations will always be the fairy 
tale of American history. Though the author 
claims no originality for this part of his work, 
and has been obliged to reduce the interesting 
account to litthe more than an outline, his 
facility of arrangement has given to the com- 
pressed narrative life and vigor, and one reads 
to carry away a distinct impression of the 
steps of exploration and discovery by the 
daring voyageurs who have left their names 
for stream and hamlet through the Northwest. 
The reader sees how the French explored and 
took possession of the country as geography 
dictated—priest, soldier, and trader, “the 
triple alliance,” as Professor Hinsdale calls 
them, chose sites for trading post and fort 
with wisdom,—“ but the sites to-day are as im- 
portant as when they chose them. 
canal, the Mackinaw shipping, and th= cities 


of Chicago, St. Louis; and Detroit, show us | 
how geography conditions history, as well as | 


that the savage and the civilized man have 
much in common.” With all the advantages 
of early occupancy, and choice of situation 
for fort and village, the Avhitant, not caring 


and political wrongs, was not so aided by con- 
ditioning geography that he was able to 


develop settlements that could long hold the | 


Northwest against the vigorous and political 
English settler, who carried: with him into the 
wilderness ideas of independence and of con- 
stitutional liberty that made each settlement, 
when planted, a force in and of itself, an 
organism with capacity for growth, a centre 
of influence. 

One lingers over these analogies and differ- 
ences, but the work we are examining devotes 
but comparatively small space to them, and 
the more valuable portions of the book are 
still to be mentioned. 
“ Wresting of the Northwest from France” is 
an interesting one, bringing out the impor- 
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tance of the French and Indian War—a war of 


| geography, but a war also between two con- 


flicting and opposing systems, between two 
civilizations, between progressive English 
liberty and middle-age Gallican subservience 
to authority, between priest and dissenter,—a 
war that was to determine whether the North- 
west was to be developed along lines of 
freedom and political growth or of political 
stagnation, to determine whether French 
America with its “two heads ”—to use Park- 
man’s words—“one among the snows of 
Canada and one among the canebrakes of 
Louisiana”—could live with an attenuated 
body of military posts and trading villages. 
We recall the sentences of Fiske: “The town- 
meeting pitted against the bureaucracy was 
like a Titan overthrowing a cripple. The 
historic lesson owes its value to the fact that 
this ruin of the French scheme of colonial 
empire was due to no accidental circum- 
stances but was involved in the very nature 
of the French political system. The 
triumph of Wolfe marks the greatest turning 
point as yet discernible in modern history.” 
For a complete understanding of the con- 
flicting claims to the Northwest Territory, a 
study of the early charters of the colonies is 
necessary. Writers in the various Eastern 
States have been so influenced by local pride 
and prejudice that this subject has been 
covered with a veil of obscurity that does not 
belong to it. There is and must be conflict. 
What is the line that was to run “west and 
northwest,” according to the Virginia charter 
of 1609, cannot be definitely determined. 
The claim of New York, though called by 
Hildreth the “vaguest and most shadowy of 
all,” which estimate Professor Hinsdale seems 
willing to accept, has practically the same 
basis as England’s claim to all the West and 
Northwest: namely, treaties with the Six 
Nations. Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
though claiming by more definite charter 


| titles, were not able to establish their claims 
to make distinctions between political rights | 


beyond doubt. It seems puerility, rather 
than historical enthusiasm, to labor at length 
to prove that to one State and not to another 
belongs the honor of ceding the Northwest 
Territory to Congress for the common benefit 
of the States. The author has not attempted 
to give a clear title to any one State, or to 
free the subject from the confusion that we 
must expect to find. But the confusion itself 
is clear after the treatment given it, and 
though before this work appeared one might 
solve the riddle for himseif by investigation 
and study, this is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on the subject. 

The Ordinance of 1787 scarcely need be 
eulogized in these days, when we realize that 
to it was due the exclusion of slavery from 
the Northwest, and that it was the immediate 
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forerunner of our present Constitution, which 
to all appearances was influenced in its forma- 
tion by the statements of constitutional prin- 
ciples contained in the Ordinance. It is one 
of the ironical turns of history that until the 
last few years the authorship of this remark- 
able document was unknown. Claim for the 
honor was made by Webster on behalf of Dane 
of Massachusetts, the chairman of the com- 
mittee that reported the Ordinance to Con- 
gress. Indeed, Mr. Dane made the same claim 
for himself. 
ing the laurels before Jefferson, though there 
is apparently no reason for giving him the 
credit, except Southern persistency and that 
he was chairman of a committee which in 
1784 reported an ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the territory, the fifth clause of which 
prohibited slavery, after 1800, in any of the 
States. Rufus King, W illiam Grayson, and 
Richard Henry Lee “have all been suggested 
as deserving the honor. Mr. W. F. Poole, in 
an article written for the “North American 
Review” in 1876, cleared up the difficulty, 
showing us plainly that credit for the Ordi- 
nance of ’87 is at least largely due to Dr. Man- 
nasseh Cutler, of Ipswich, Massachusetts. 
we have had to wait till the present year for 
the publication of the life of this man, whose 
practical statesmanship has had such a wide 
influence and such lasting effect. Dr. Cutler 
came to New York as the agent of the Ohio 
Company, to purchase lands of Congress for 
the company’s purposes, His address and 
wisdom had their influence. He was success- 
ful as a lobbyist, but more successful as a 
statesman. “An act of legislation that had 
been before Congress for more than three 
years was consummated within a week from 
the time that Dr. Cutler, who had been twelve 
days on the way, drove up his gig to the 
‘Plough and Harrow,’ in the Bowery.” Prac- 
tical measures, under his influence, took the 
place of theoretical surmises and suggestions; 
and if no claim is made, by those who have so 
carefully written his life and published his 
journal and correspondence, that he was the 
sole author of the Ordinance, it is evident 
that the spirit of the land agent guided the 
Congress of the Confederation in the most 
important work of its existence. 

It is impossible even to glance at the con- 
tents of the other chapters this work contains. 
The history of the Western Reserve is of 
value and interest, particularly as the author 
has had access to new sources of information. 
A skilful use of new and old material has 
given us a view of the history of the Reserve 
that is nowhere else obtainable, and will be of 
lasting value. It is interesting to watch the 
convolutions of such a winding measure as 
the one by which the Western Reserve titles 
were quieted,—and the history of the reasons 
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The South has insisted on cast- | 


But | 
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| for these oomigtan forms largely the history 
| of Northern Ohio, 


The maps are a feature of 
the book that must be noticed. They are 


| plentiful, finely printed, and greatly aid the 
| narrative. 


The author has proved by the 
coherence of the whole, and by logical 
arrangement, that the Northwest has its indi- 


_ viduality, and that its history merits separate 
| and peculiar treatment. 


He has made an 


| important addition to the works on American 
history. 


A. C. McLavent.iy. 


A JOURNEY IN MANCIHIURIA.* 


The first thing to be said about this book is 
the infelicity of its chief title: its sub-title 
alone gives a hint of its contents. “The 
Long White Mountain” is neither so long nor 
so white as to make it the most distinctive or 
interesting feature of the country. Its high- 
est peak is but little more than seven thousand 
feet high, and its whiteness is due, not to 
snow, but to the presence on its sides of large 
ap of wet, disintegrated pumice-stone. 

t is chiefly remarkable for its cascades, its 
hot springs, its underground streams which 
the traveller ascending it hears roaring be- 
neath his feet, the variety and beauty of the 
flora adorning its slopes, and for the lake at 
the summit, six or seven miles in circumfer- 
ence, contained in a crater three hundred and 
fifty feet deep, and whose waters are as 
“darkly, deeply, beautifully blue” as Mr. 
Southey’s sky in Madoc. The White Mount- 
ains of New Hampshire, which in the writer’s 
mind are associated with pride of birth, are 
longer, and for five-sixths of the year whiter, 
and for the whole of the year more interest- 
ing, than the author makes the Long White 
Mountain of Manchuria to be. 

But of Manchuria itself, its physical fea- 
tures and resources, its people, their history, 
government, manners and religion, he gives 
an account both instructive and interesting. 
The country is one of the five chief depend- 
encies of the Chinese Empire, is about one- 
third larger territorially than the State of 
Texas, and contains, according to Mr. James, 
from twenty to twenty-three millions of peo- 
ple, while the “Statesman’s Year Book ” puts 
the number at only twelve millions. The last 
few years have witnessed a large immigration 
of Chinese into the country. To the geogra- 
phers of Lindley Murray’s day, Manchuria was 
known as Tartary. It lies between China and 
Corea on the south, Siberia on the north, and 





*THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN, OR, A JOURNEY IN MAN- 
CHURIA, With some Account of the History, People, Ad. 
ministration, and Religion of that Country. By H. E.M. 
James, of Her Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service, With 
Illustrations‘and a Map. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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Mongolia on the west. Bordering thus both 
Russia and Corea, it is quite probable that 
within the next few years public attention 
may be largely directed to this country, so 
that this book may prove to be a very timely 
production. The continual aggressions and 
conquests of Russia in Asia, the coming forth 
of Corea from its hermitage into the family 
of nations, and the extensive immigration of 
Chinese now going on into this country, will 
very likely lead ere long to important changes 
in this part of the map of Asia. 

Manchuria possesses a great variety and 
wealth of natural resources. It is diversified 
with mountains and rivers and extensive 
forests of valuable timber. Its soil is fertile 
and its climate temperate. The greatest 
drawback to its material prosperity ie found 
in the fact of its wretched roads, and the difti- 
culty of transport. Money transactions are 
oat cumbrous and troublesome because of 
the absence of a silver currency, the only coin 
issued by the government being a copper alloy 
“cash,” twenty-five or thirty of which are re- 
quired to make a penny. 

The people of Manchuria, or Manchus, be- 
came by their conquests a distinct and power- 
ful empire early in the seventeenth century. 
They were originally a tribe of the Tungusians 
who, according to Prichard (Natural History 
of Man, I. 215), have been a distinct race from 
very early times. From the time when Genghis 
Khan swept over Asia, destroying, it is said, 
five millions of human beings, they were called 
Tatars, a name to the first syllable of which 
the devout Christians added the letter r, be- 
cause they connected them with the legions of 
Tartarus. The Manchus conquered China in 
the seventeenth century, and placed their lead- 
er’s son upon the throne of the empire. He 
established a dynasty which is still, more than 
two hundred years after the conquest, the rul- 
ing one in the Celestial Kingdom, though Man- 
churia itself is an outside dependency of that 
kingdom, and the old conquering race have 
been nearly all absorbed by the Chinese whom 
they conquered. It is the ancient story re- 
peated, “Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit.” 
The Manchus have adopted the manners and 
customs of the Chinese, The position of 
women among them, as in China, is very infe- 
rior, a8 why should it not be, since Confucius, 
the great teacher of both races, put away his 
own wife without a cause? They marry very 
early. Though gambling is prohibited, yet 
they are great gamblers, and will sit, some- 
times, for thirty-six hours continuously at 
cards, Slavery prevails, though it has one 
mitigating feature which American slavery 
never had, in that families cannot be sepa- 
rated, and a master or owner who would sell 
one slave in a family must sell all to the same 
purchaser. The people of all classes, from the 
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richest to the poorest, live in houses which are 
alike in four particulars: they all face the south, 
that being the quarter from which good influ- 
ences come; they are all one-storied; they all 
have fronts filled with movable window-frames, 
with lattice panes of paper, not glass; and 
they all have built up against the wall, run- 
ning the whole length of the interior, and com- 
municating with every room, what is called a 
“k’ang,” which is a brick platform two and a 
half feet high and five feet broad, the inside 
of which is filled with a flue carried four or 
five times up and down the whole length of 
the “k’ang.” At one end of this is a boiler 
where the family cooking is done, and outside 
in the yard is a chimney ten or twelve feet 
high. This arrangement passes all the smoke 
and heat of the kitchen fire backwards and 
forwards repeatedly through the “k’ang,” 
warming it like a stove, until they pass out 
through the chimney. The top of the “k’ang ” 
is covered with matting. During the day it 
is used as a place to sit and talk or gamble. 
At meal times, it is the dining room around 
which the members of the family squat. In 
the evening the beds are unrolled on it, and it 
is used as the general sleeping place, the 
apartment for women being partitioned off at 
one end. In cold weather this makes a warm 
bed. But the most marvellous part of the 
story is that which tells how little fuel is 
needed for this cooking and warming and gen- 
eral utility apparatus. Mr. James avers that 
a little wisp of straw which is consumed al- 
most as soon as it is thrust into the hole at the 
foot of the k’ang will in about half an hour 
cause a gentle glow to pervade the top of the 
k’ang, and keep it delightfully warm all the 
night long. It might be worth while to in- 
troduce the k’ang into this country as a means 
of bringing the coal barons to terms. Here 
also, as there, this heating apparatus might 
largely reduce the expenses incurred for fur- 
niture, since it can be made to serve so many 
functions. 

The most touching token of filial affection 
which a dutiful son can show his father is to 
present him, so soon as he attains the age of 
sixty, with a good substantial coffin. The cus- 
tom of burning the dead, which once prevailed, 
is now little practiced. Great respect and rev- 
erence and sometimes worship is paid to the 
dead. Old settlers in a community have 
their separate family burying grounds, neatly 
walled in, and kept with great care. Crime, 
except in the form of brigandage, is not rife 
among the people; but the punishment meted 
out to criminals is inhuman, and often horri- 
ble. When confined in jail they run the risk 
of being starved, or in winter of being frozen 
to death. But worse than their severity is the 
uncertainty of punishments; for here, as in 
more enlightened lands, it is sometimes true 
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or other influences are brought to bear to de- | 


feat its ends. Extortion by officials in the 
form of illegal taxation is not common, for the 
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that “ offence’s gilded hand shoves by justice,” | 


great source of taxation—enough so to delight | 
the heart of Henry George—is the land, of | 


which none but the temple land is exempt. 
Distilling, which has been known in Europe 


practiced in Manchuria and China since the 
days of Confucius. 
from $375 to 8600 per annum, without regard 
to the strength of the liquor produced. On 
the retail sale of spirits there is no tax what- 
ever—which would just suit our prohibition 
friends—while the quantity of spirits drunk is 
enormous, and drunkenness is very prevalent. 
The use of opium is common, but cases of its 
excessive use are said to be comparatively 
few. Mr. James defends the moderate use as 
being as harmless as the use of a good. cigar. 
He emphatically denies that the people are 
being destroyed by this drug. ‘Look at 
home,” he says. “ Half a dozen streets in Lon- 
don contain far more blear-eyed, sodden cum- 
berers of the earth, men made originally in 
God’s image, than the streets of all the towns 
in Manchuria. Yet would anyone say that 
the English race is being destroyed by drink ?” 
The Manchus are more pious than good. 
Their greatest virtue is their extraordinary 
industry; their greatest vice, gambling. Three 
prevailing religious cults are found among 
them—Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism. 
But these by no means exhaust their capacity 
for devotion. They have certain local and 
tutelary deities which —_ worship at road- 
side shrines. They worship also ancestors, 
animals, and disease. Small-pox has many 
devout votaries. Other diseases worshipped 
are known by names which proceed from the 
special to the general, as, “ His Excellency the 
Asthma,” “Mr. Muscle—and-bone-pain,” and 
“ Mr. Imperfect-in—every—part—of-his—body.” 
The latter is represented by an idol most re- 
pulsive in appearance, having sore eyes, a 
hare lip, here an ulcer, and there a diseased 
bone. They are strong believers in geoman- 
tic influences. That is, they think that all 
genial influences come from the south, while 
those of an evil blighting character come 
from the north. These influences they regard 
as proceeding in astraight line. Accordingly, 
if high buildings are raised, or church towers, 
or even telegraph poles, they turn the good 
spirits aside from their course, bring injury to 
parties immediately north of them, and throw 
everything into confusion. It does not seem 
to occur to them to inquire whether the same 
obstructions which turn aside good influenges 
proceeding north, may not also operate as a 
defence against bad influences moving south. 
“It is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 
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Mr. James writes appreciatively and in 
strongly commendatory terms of the work 
of Christian missions in Manchuria. “Un- 
questionably,” he says, “the work is of the 
highest possible value.” A considerable force 
both of Roman Catholic and Protestant mis- 


| sionaries, the latter chiefly Scotch Presbyteri- 
| ans, are laboring in the country. 
for only seven or eight centuries, has been | 





From the foregoing brief sketch the reader 


| may judge fairly as to the contents of this vol- 
Distilleries pay a tax of | 


ume. Both in matter and style it is, espe- 
cially for those who travel only at home, while 
they are ever longing for “fresh fields and 
pastures new,” an entertaining and instructive 
work. Though the volume is a bulky octavo 
of five hundred pages, the interest of the 
reader is well maintained to the end. Illus- 
trations, a map, and a good index, in addition 
to a full table of contents, add to the value of 
the work. 
GrorGE C. Noyes. 


BOOKS ON EDUCATION.* 


Every contribution to that topic of grow- 
ing, if not already of universal, interest, Man- 
ual Training in the public schools, is heartily 
welcomed. Professor Woodward speaks with 
authority because he speaks from large expe- 
rience, and his word upon the subject is not 
only hearty and inspiring, but it is definite 
and full of instruction. Centennial Year and 
the Russian Exhibit first roused in this coun- 
try a widespread interest in Manual Training, 
and it seemed at one time as though there 
would be an epidemic of industrial instruc- 
tion. The country was not prepared for it, 
however. Ideas upon the subject were too 
erude to bear much fruit, Teachers were not 
tobe had. We had to wait until the few ex- 
isting technical schools should prepare those 
who could be leaders in the movement. Inter- 
est declined, and many said the experiment 
was too costly, and in other ways was visionary 





*THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. By C. Woodward, 
Ph.D., of the Washington University Manual Training 
School, St. Louis. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION A PEDAGOGIC AND A SOCIAL 
NECESSITY. By Robert Seidel. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 

THE SENSES AND THE WILL. By W. Preyer, Professor 
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New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

SHAKESPEARE AND CHAUCER EXAMINATIONS. Edited 
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and impracticable. Within the past three or 
four years, however, interest has revived, and 
the practicability and value of Manual Train- 
ing as a part of regular school work is no longer 
doubtful. The technical schools and some 
State institutions were the first to lead off in 
the matter. Now the shop and the bench are a 
part of the equipment of the high school in 
many of our large and some of our smaller cities. 
Professor Woodward’s book will be helpful in 
a double way. It contains the considerations 
and arguments which will have weight with 
the public, and especially with the immediate 
authorities who may have the subject under 
discussion; and it is in itself a very good man- 
ual of instruction to teachers who may be 
called to take charge of an industrial class 
without opportunities for a thorough techni- 
cal course. Well-prepared instructors, how- 
ever, are not so difficult now to be procured; 
and certainly none others should be put in 
charge of this work in any school. 

How differently this subject has to be treated 
under other skies and other social and economic 
conditions, appears in Robert Seidel’s little 


book, an earnest and almost passionate plea | 


for the introduction of industrial instruction 
in the schools of Switzerland. 


tions of objections reveal most pathetically 
the abject and wretched condition of the arti- 
san classes in Europe. 


The fear of competi- 
tion, over-production, and other economic 
disturbances, is the spectre which haunts the 
dreams of the working class in the old country. 
Shall we train up children in the public schools 
to become skilful workmen, that they may take 
even the crust of poverty from our mouths? 
If children were all to be taught trades, to be 
— the dread possibility is conceded. 

ut such is not the aim of industrial training 
in the schools. Hand-work is to be purely 
elementary in its scope and pedagogic in its 
purpose. It is to elevate and ennoble the 
nature, and not to make mere handicraftsmen. 
Hence the artisan need not fear. 

One follows the pen of Professor Preyer 
with much the same feeling as he would the 
scalpel of a vivisectionist. Mothers, and all 
lovers of children, watch their movements 
and the unfoldings of their nature, physical, 
mental, moral, with intense eagerness; but it 
has not occurred to many to note and put on 
record the number of minutes after birth 
when a new-born infant rolls up the white of 
its right eye, when it rolls up the white of its 
left eye, and when of both together; nor to 
tickle its feet with a feather, to see whether it 
will spread its toes as aresult; nor to puncture 
its skin with pins, to discover when the sense 
of feeling begins to develop. It would prob- 
ably be doing Professor Preyer gross injustice 
to say that he regards a babe much as a mass 
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of protoplasm, to be watched and manipulated 
in the interests of science. No doubt his 
observations are all thoroughly humane and 
sympathetic, but their character is so circum- 
stantial, so fine, so penetrating, that at first 
they seem a little repellent and altogether too 
cool. “Iwas strengthened,” he remarks, “in 
my view after the first experiment (on the 
fourteenth day of my child’s life), for, upon 
touching the /e/t temple of the sleeping child, 
he started, and directed the /eft hand toward 
the place that was touched. In the 
same way, in the fourteenth week, when I 
touched the right eye on the inner corner 
with the finger-nail, the right hand went 
directly to the spot and rubbed it,” etc., ete. 
After such descriptions, one reads with some 
surprise, if not incredulity, the statement: “I 
have not liked to experiment in regard to this, 
as I do not wake children without urgent rea- 
sons.” Soberly speaking, Professor Preyer 
has in this volume given us a painstaking, 
thorough, and most remarkable contribution to 


| our knowledge of the evolution of the human 


animal. I say “human animal” advisedly, 
for Part I. of his book only takes us through 
the development of the Senses and of the 
Will. The development of the Intellect is to 
form the subject of a volume yet to appear. 
Professor Preyer is a thoroughly scientific 
observer and a conscientious recorder. He 
starts with no assumptions and arrives at few 
conclusions. If others, with scientific train- 
ing and opportunities for observation, will 
follow somewhat his method and put on 
record what they discover, a broad basis of 
facts will be ready for some future metaphy- 
sician who may wish through induction to 
reach the high conclusions of speculative phil- 
osophy. 

A few years ago the New Shakspere Society 
of England offered annual prizes to schools 
for good work on Shakespeare in them. This 
coming to the knowledge of Professor Thom, 
of Hollins Institute, Virginia, he induced some 
of his pupils to compete for these prizes. 
These pupils were quite successful in win- 
ning the prizes; and that they well earned 
them will be conceded by anyone who takes 
the trouble to glance over the pages of this 
novel book. It consists chiefly of the ques- 
tions, furnished for the most part by Mr. Fur- 
ness of Philadelphia, together with the answers 
written by the young ladies who competed for 
the prizes. A suggestive and valuable paper 
on methods of teaching Shakespeare and meth- 
ods of club work is contributed by Professor 
Thom. The examination papers upon several 
Shakespearean plays and upon portions of 
Chaucer evince thorough and effective study 
and drill,—more minute in character, possibly, 
than would repay most readers or even stu- 
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dents of these great poets in a world where 
time is so short and art so long. 

Probably no person with a spark of origi- 
nality in his make-up ever taught English of 
any grade without a desire to make a text- 
book on the subject,—at least, for his own use; 
and with the hektograph and other modern 
appliances for manifold writing, most bright 
and enterprising teachers prepare their own 
work for class use. Miss Lockwood (if she 
be a Miss) seems to be a lady with a hekto- 
graph; and as a result this new text-book has 
grown up out of the school-room. It is well 
adapted to modern appliances, cheap texts, 
etc., for teaching literature; and while without 
remarkable features, it will undoubtedly win 
a place for itself among its numerous compet- 
itors. 

A collection of disjointed fragments, with 
some pieces of sound timber and a good deal 
that is shivered and brash, is presented by 
Mr. Klemm in his ‘Chips from a Teacher’s 
Workshop.” The matter might serve well 
enough for a school journal, better for the ed- 
ucational column of a country paper, and best 
of all fresh from the lips of the speaker before 
an institute or any professional gathering of 
teachers. The tone is condescending, patron- 
izing, and often rather affectedly facetious. 
The book contains solid matter enough to fill 


about one-fourth its pages, if the print were | . ; egal . 
pases, P | details; and he paints to the life, in the easiest, 


not too fine; but then chips make a light heap, 
and lie loosely, as we know. 

The object and scope of the series of “ Mon- 
ographs on Education” may best be set forth 
in the language of the publishers, who say, 
very truthfully: “Many contributions to the 
theory and practice of teaching are embodied 
in articles which are too long, or too profound, 


ers, for popular magazine articles, and yet 
not sufficient in volume for books. Yet these 
essays, prepared 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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MADAME DE SEVIGNE.* 





No series of literary studies has awakened 
more general and vivid interest than the 
studies of Great French Writers, which the 
American public will owe in the first place to 
the French house of Hachette, who thus 
supplement their remarkable edition of the 
Great French Authors; and more directly to 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., who undertake 
their translation and publication in America. 
The initial volume in the French series was 
Cousin; but the American series opens wisely 
with that most amiable of writers, Madame de 
Sévigné; and she, as it were, holds the door 
for the others, with her charming smile. 

M. Boissier, at the beginning, disarms 
criticism by modestly disclaiming any “ at- 
tempt at novelty.” “After having read 
again Madame de Sévigné’s letters,” he says, 
“T shall simply give the impression they leave 
upon my mind, without considering whether I 
am not repeating what others have said be- 
fore.” The personal note thus struck is con- 
tinued through the essay, and with so much 
animation and good taste that it gives a zest 
to our interest, almost contemporaneous. So 
accurate a scholar as M. Boissier (even in a 
new field) was likely to have his period at his 
finger tips; indeed, for all his disclaimer of 
novelty, he gives us some new pictures and 


| airiest style, that society which, beginning 


by specialists, choice in | 


matter, practical in treatment, are of un- | 


questioned value to teachers.” The two 
papers on “English in the Schools” and 
“English in the Preparatory Schools” are 
good examples of the monographs, which the 
publishers propose to furnish, in paper covers, 
at low prices, so long as teachers buy them 
freely enough to justify their continued publi- 
cation. 

Mr. Harrington’s “ Helps to the Intelligent 
Study of College Preparatory Latin” has a 
title that might be misleading. The book is 
simply a catalogue or list of authorities, to be 
consulted by the student of Cesar, Cicero, and 


| 


Virgil; a great convenience to one who wishes | 


to teach or study thoroughly these classic | 


writers, particularly if he has access to a 
library of sufficient range and fulness. 
Junius B. Roperts. 


| 


| Writers.) Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 


with having no duties, ended by having no 
pleasures. They were nearly all ruined. 
“Nobody has a cent left,” said Madame de 
Sévigné; “there is no money to be borrowed.” 
But the gay whirl seems to have gone on just 
the same. “They have never a cent,” she 


| P 5 f : 
or too limited as to number of interested read- | 52Y®> and yet proceed with all their travels, 


all their campaigns, attend all the balls, all the 
racing rings, all the lotteries, and go on for- 
ever though utterly undone.” The sole re- 
source of this horde of magnificent beggars 
“was the bounty of the King. ‘ Without it, 
all the nobles, having nothing left, would have 
been reduced to eat bread made of leaves and 
ferns.” To win the King’s favor, the 
courtiers lied, flattered, truckled, betrayed 
each other, sold themselves. 

Perforce such a society was corrupt. A 
hundred scandals peep out of M. Boissier’s 
pages. And the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld 
are the bitter flower that springs naturally out 
of this glittering slime. We get a good many 
glimpses of Madame de Sévigné’s friends, La 
Rochefoucauld and Madame de Lafayette, 
“gloomily growing old together” in the 
garden of the Faubourg St. Germain, that 
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curious light pair the Coulanges, the disap- 
— De Retz and the snarling Bussy 

abutin. Charles de Sévigné, of course, ap- 
pears, and Madame de Grignan.. M. Boissier 
judges the latter less severely than is common. 
She united, he says, “two defects which seem 
opposed but which are often found together, 
pride and timidity;” and he quotes Madame 
de Grignan’s own description, that she was 
“of an uncommunicative temperament.” She 
was embarrassed by a violent affection which 
she may have returned but to which she did 
not know how to respond; and she often 
seemed haughty and cold when she was only 
very ill at ease. But her mother says, 
“ When you will you are adorable.” To be 
sure, the most meagre expressions of tender- 
ness of a cold nature are valued out of propor- 
tion; but it surely, as M. Boissier says, argues 
something for the daughter’s love that she 
never during twenty-five years missed a post, 
in writing to her mother, unless prevented by 
illness, “‘ These letters must have been much 
more tender and affectionate than we suppose, 
since they satisfied the exacting love of 
Madame de Sévigné.” He inclines to believe 
“that we should have a higher opinion of 
Madame de Grignan if we could read her 
letters; the destruction of them was a wrong 
to her. Perhaps in reality she was less selfish, 
less indifferent than she is judged to be; the 
indifferent do not suffer, and she seems to have 
suffered much.” 


As to Madame de Sévigné herself, M. Bois- 
sier echoes the universal admiration: 


‘*Few people have had as many friends as Madame 
de Sévigné. In all the crises of her life her corre- 
spondence shows her to be surrounded by devoted 
— eager to be agreeable or useful to her. She 
nerself wonders at this general good nature. ‘I 


receive a thousand marks of friendship,’ she says. 


‘Iam quite ashamed of it. I know not what pos- 
sesses people to esteem me so much.’ The expla- 
nation was, however, very near at hand,—she was 
beloved because she loved others. Whatever may 
be said, this is still the surest way to win hearts ; 
people only returned what she gave. One of those 
who knew her best, La Rochefoucauld, was in the 
habit of saying ‘that she satisfied his idea of friend- 
ship in all its conditions and consequences.’ ” 


But Madame de Sévigné was not one of 
those facile natures who love many because 
they love lightly; she was capable of a warmth 
and a loyalty of feeling sometimes supposed 
to be the property only of the lovers of few. 
And it is to her enduring credit that mis- 
fortune was the most surely honored claim 
upon her heart. When her friends were un- 
fortunate and forsaken, her affection clung all 
the closer. Truly, as M. Boissier says, “she 
had a sort of natural taste for all that is great, 
daring, heroic.” Besides friends, she had a 
legion of lovers, for whose raptures over her 
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erson as well as her mind and heart M. 

oissier does not quite find warrant in her 
pictures : 

“Tt is a good face, broad, animated, smiling, 
reflecting good nature and intelligence; but it is 
not a pretty face.” 

He falls back on her friends’ description: 

‘Give her what no one, not even her cousin 
Bussy denies her, —blonde tresses thick and flowing, 
eyes full of fire, an admirable complexion of a lus- 
tre and a freshness ‘beheld only in a sunrise or in 
the finest roses of spring ;’ adorn her especially with 
those charming hues of intelligence and goodness 
that illuminate her features, let her soul be read 
upon her face—and we shall understand why, 
although not wholly beautiful, she should have 
attracted more attention than many women of irre- 
proachable beauty.” 

Irreproachable her face was not, since 
‘«* Her eyes were too small and different in color, 
the eyelids mottled, and the nose a little flattened 
at the end.’ But these defects did not long offend. 
As one was by this time closer to her, one could 
hear her talk, and this was another charm not to be 
resisted. ‘Those who listen to you,’ said Madame 
de Lafayette, ‘no longer perceive that anything is 
wanting to the regularity of your features; they 
concede you the most consummate beauty in the 
world.” 


Left a widow at twenty-five, Madame de 
Sévigné was surrounded by admirers. Some 
of them meant honestly enough, and some of 
them did not; for it was undoubtedly a wicked 
world. Yet to both classes of adorers she 
turned not a deaf ear (she was far too ami- 
ably polite for that; besides, there are indica- 
tions that she enjoyed admiration), but an ear 
that never carried the ardent phrases to her 
heart. Bussy Rabutin, who had his own 
grudge against her as a lover, says that she 
had “a cold temperament.” And even while 
M. Boissier abuses him for the explanation, he 
accepts it as the key to her fair fame. She 
herself said that her love for her children pro- 
tected her; she loved them too much to love 
others at the same time. “I perceive every 
day,” she writes, “that the big fish devour the 
small fry.” But M. Boissier will have none 
of this explanation, any more than he will “ at- 
The only 
reasons he gives are that she was “ not at that 
time especially devout,” and “she did not dis- 
like very free talk;” and, granted her devo- 
tion, neither her love for her children nor her 
religion need have stood in the way of a sec- 
ond marriage. Yet Madame Sévigné’s warm 
heart appears in every letter. Her coldness 
was displayed only to her lovers; and even 
the vindictive and vain Bussy tells her that 
she converts all her lovers into friends. It is 
to be considered that Marie de Sévigné’s mar- 
ried life was signally unfortunate. She val- 
ued liberty more than most women, and she 
loved her children passionately; to have risked 
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for them and for herself all the complications 
involved in a second marriage, she must have 
been tempted by a great passion—and the 
great passion never came. 

M. Boissier says that Madame de Sévigné 
was not a devotee; but he does full justice to 
a strain of spiritual exaltation that certainly 
was in her temperament. When she was 
young, her friends the Jansenists formed her 
conscience; and though, like her good uncle 
the Abbé, she often reproached herself for 
lack of piety, she, in truth, better than most 
people, kept the two commandments which 
are the law and the gospel. But her piety 
was, like her nature, very tolerant. “ You 
will have great trouble,” she said, “in fixing 
the notion of eternal punishment in my head, 
unless the King and Holy Scripture command 
it.” She was seventy years old when she died; 
but “her heart had remained without a 
wrinkle;” and few women have been more 
deeply mourned. , 

One cannot leave M. Boissier’s delightful 
book without a word regarding its form. The 
French, it is said, worship form. So much 
the better for their readers. M. Boissier’s 
style is a continual delight; and the American 
translator has happily transferred its charm 
to his pages. In reading them we feel con- 
tinually that he has rendered the French soul 
of phrasing as well as of sentiment. Neither 
to do this has he stooped to those tricks of lit- 
eral translation which give a pompous air of 
fidelity at very small cost. 

Octave THANET. 


g 
BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Ir is no doubt possible to tell the story of a com- 
monwealth, in a single volume, with such literary 
skill and faithfulness to details as to give the reader 
an accurate and intelligent idea of its beginning, 
the establishment of social order, the character of 
its people, its laws, its system of education, its in- 
ternal improvements, and its development in wealth 
and power. But Mr. Alexander Black has not 
succeeded in doing this in his ‘‘ Story of Ohio,” 
the second volume of the new series of *‘ Stories of 
the States” (Lothrop). The story of Ohio has been 
better told by Hildreth, Parkman, William Henry 
Smith, Butterfield, Whittlesey, and others, who 
mined truth from original sources. Mr. Black’s 
book is full of inaccuracies, which more careful 
research would have enabled him to avoid. Thus, 
he informs us that ‘‘ As early as 1815 slaves began 
to escape across the Ohio.” The first fugitive-slave 
case of record, in Ohio, occurred as early as 1807. 
On page 283 we are told that President Tyler was 
inaugurated in 1849. It will be news to historians 
that Tyler was ever inaugurated as President, and 
that it was in 1849. John Brough, who was elected 
Governor of Ohio in 1863, is spoken of as ‘‘ the Re- 
publican candidate.” The Republicans had no 
candidate distinctively their own in 1863. Brough 
was a War Democrat, and was voted for by all 
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loyal men on a ‘‘Union” ticket. In those days 
patriotism meant more than party. This is not the 
only instance in which Mr. Black’s references to 
Ohio’s share in the War of the Rebellion falls far 
short of being history. The ‘‘ One Hundred Days” 
call, drawn up by Brough and accepted by Lincoln, 
which in twenty-four hours put a force of 40,000 
men from Ohio alone at the disposition of Grant,— 
the most brilliant achievement of the State Gov- 
ernment during the war,—is not mentioned. Nor 
does the able McPherson, companion of Grant and 
Sherman, whose death was a national calamity, 
find a place in Mr. Black’s ages. A similar disre- 
gard of striking historical facts is shown at an 
earlier stage, no mention being made of the saving 
of the financial credit of the State at a most crit- 
ical period, when the same John Brough was 
Auditor of State, in the forties. Mr. Black dwells 
on the honor conferred on the State by her literary 
men and artists, but finds no room for the names 
of many journalists of national reputation, or for 
that of John Frankenstein, whose modelling in clay 
is the admiration of those familiar with his work. 
Halstead, Howells, Reid, and Locke, deserve the 
praise they receive; but others who are unmen- 
tioned have accomplished as much or even more for 
journalism. So well-known and brilliant a writer 
as Henry Reed, for example, should surely be 
spoken of in any account of Ohio journalism or 
literature. And even more unpardonable is it to 
omit Charles Hammond, who won distinction as an 
editor, while contesting the leadership of the Amer- 
ican bar with Pinkney and Webster and Sargeant. 
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THE interesting series of confessions concerning 
formative books, entitled ‘‘ Books that Have 
Helped Me,” which the Messrs. Appleton offer 
us in the form of a cheap reprint from ‘‘ The Fo- 
rum,” is a book that can ardiy fail to help anyone 
who reads it. There are single pages in it worth 
a volume of ordinary advice about reading. The 
virtue of these papers lies in their evident autobio- 
graphical sincerity; not the book that some worthy 
man thinks will help us, but the book that has 
really helped the man to be worthy, is the book we 
want to hear about. The writers of these intellect- 
ual autobiographies have no common programme. 
Thus, Mr. Hale dwells largely upon the books that 
enormously feed the mind in the spontaneous and 
receptive stages of childhood and youth; Mr. Eg- 
gleston and Dr. Peabody und Moncure Conway 
speak lovingly of the books that ccme to shape, 
to awaken, to electrify in early manhood; while 
Dr. Bascom and others deal more especially with 
the books that bear men up upon the wings of 
eagles during the long and weary march of middle 
life. ‘‘ Books that have helped me may not help 
you,” says Mr. Eggleston, in his straightforward 
way, at the outset of his spirited paper; and all 
these papers might be regarded as illustrations of 
this text. Six of the writers are men of a dis- 
tinctively theological training and bias; three are 
metaphysicians; while literature proper is but in- 
adequately represented by Miss Gilder, Brander 
Matthews, and Andrew Lang. Notwithstanding 
the fact that nine of these twelve writers represent 
the deeps and shallows of one and the same current 
of thought on the deepest subjects,—though at 
different stages of its course,—yet the books that 
have stimulated these liberal thinkers are amusingly 
diverse. In fact, the experiences of these thought- 
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ful men might be made to check each other in such 
a way as to furnish excellent succinct statements 
of the worth or worthlessness of many a celebrated 
book to a given mind under given conditions. For 
instance, Carlyle, Emerson, Shelley, Locke, Miss 
Edgeworth, are severally referred to in very diverse 
terms and tones. Of all the articles, Mr. Eggle- 
stone’s is perhaps to be selected as likely to be the 
most helpful to an intelligent youth; and Dr. Bas- 
com’s is, if not the soundest, at least the most 
pregnant and most thoroughly digested. Prof. 
Harris is well worth following as he goes ‘*‘ voyag- 
ing on strange seas of thought alone;” and Dr. 
Thomas Hill also, although his course of reading is 
even more dreadfully serious. Of the awakening 
and emancipating books much is said by Dr. Har- 
ris, Moncure Conway, Judge Pitman, and others. 
On the other hand, Prof. Peabody and Dr. Hill 
seem never to have experienced any marked awak- 
ening, while Edward Everett Hale and Andrew 
Lang never needed any. 


Ir is now or never for the book of short stories, 
to be read in a hammock under the trees. Several 
such books we have before us, and among them a 
translation from the German of Robert Baumbach, 
a poet whose very name suggests the tree and the 
brook, and in whose pages the trees have tongues 
and the running brooks speak volumes. These 
simple little stories in prose are sometimes senti- 
mental, it is true, but are oftener a travesty of false 
sentiment. The sentiment found here is that of 
German love and truth, and there are certain quiet 
flashes of humor, certain gleams of stingless satire, 
shining at intervals through the thin veil of the 
allegory, which persuade us that the sophisticated 
are wrong, and the unsophisticated right, after 
all. Here we have the story cf the school-master 
whose gray glasses made al! the world look gray 
and dull. He gathered and pressed the pretty 
plants; ‘‘then he laid the flower mummies on 
gray blotting-paper, wrote a Latin name beneath; 
and this was his only pleasure, if pleasure it could 
be called.” But the spell is broken by the charm- 
ing maid of the mill, the gray glasses drop off and 
are dashed to pieces, while the school-master once 
more beholds the world in all its beauty, by the light 
of love. Anon, we have the comical story of the 
double transformation of the ass and the goose, at 
their watering-place in the mountains. Everywhere 
we find miracles, whose meaning is transparent on 
reflection; everywhere are ‘‘kobolds, nixies, and 
beasts that talk.’ They are good stories for ‘“Young 
America”’ to read, if *‘ Young America” is not too 
wise to heed these simple lessons of nature’s homely 
wisdom. Miss Dole’s rendertng of these ‘‘ Summer 
Legends” is generally smooth and _ intelligible, 
though the English is occasionally rather quaint and 
smacks of the German idiom. The publishers (Crow- 
eli & Co.) have done their part well, for the appear- 
ance of the book is very neat and attractive. 


NEARLY a quarter of a century ago, Robert Car- 
ter published the book called ‘‘A Summer Cruise 
on the Coast of New England,” of which we now 
have given us a second edition (Cupples & Hurd). 
It is a readable account of an actual cruise taken 
by the author in company with three gentlemen, 
dubbed respectively the Professor, the Assyrian, 
and the Artist. It seems that this narrative, origi- 
nally contributed to the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” did 
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not appear in permanent form until long after the 
cruise was taken. Indeed, the author apologizes 
in his preface to the first edition (1864) for its pub- 
lication ‘‘at this late day.” But what would he 
say, were he now alive, to its republication in 1888 ? 
The author received ‘‘ assurances from high scien- 
tific authority ” before he brought the book out in 
permanent form, ‘‘ that its sketches of the fishes of 
our Northern seas, of their habits and resorts, and 
of the methods of taking them, are not without 
value as contributions to Natural History.”. What- 
ever may be the scientific value of his descriptions, 
scattered as they are through a book without an in- 
dex, and wholly unsystematic and untechnical, his 
book has about it a freshness of local color, an in- 
terest in the creatures of the sea, an intelligent 
accuracy of observation, a concreteness and concise- 
ness of statement, a buoyancy of humor, a hearty 
gusto, that are of perennial tonic value. It is 
rightly called a ‘‘ breezy ” book. With the author 
and his companions, whose individuality is well 
brought out, we enjoy in imagination all the de- 
lights of the sea. We feel on our cheeks the breeze 
and the spray, and are exposed to the sun and the 
storm. e watch and catch the innumerable curi- 
ous creatures of the deep. Our mouths water for 
a taste of the old Pilot’s chowder, or of the Assyri- 
an’s lemonade, ‘‘not contraband to Maine law ” 
when called by that name. 


In our idle moments 


we have to converse with us a self-educated man 
sessing culture without pedantry, and as famil- 
lar with poetry as with fishes. 


THERE are in Dakota water-courses ploughing 
vast furrows in the treeless plain and wonderfully 
verdant with waving grass and sedge. The thirsty 
traveller descends into a channel deep and wide 
enough to contain the waters of Thames or 
Hudson, and finds no water. Itis a ‘dry run.” 
Such a dry run is the beautiful specimen of book- 
making entitled ‘‘ Social Life and Literature Fifty 
Years Ago” (Cupples & Hurd). In exquisite 
decorative typography, the scantiest runlet of 
thought struggles along between handsome covers 
and broad margins, with frequent shingly bars of 
blank pages. The whole, which is hardly too 
bulky for a single Drat article, is a smart defence 
of old days, old books, and old Salem, against the 
attacks of Mr. Henry James and Mr. G. P. Lathrop, 
with frequent sarcastic intimation of the opinion 
that ‘‘ we-had a few authors then” equal to some 
of the present day who might be (and are) men- 
tioned. The booklet has, withal, its interesting 
and pathetic side, being evidently a spontaneous 
overtiow from the heart of an elderly person who 
has seen brighter and stronger days. The 
anonymous author was long ago a member of the 
circle which Felton, Hillard, Sumner, and Long- 
fellow adorned in their glorious youth, and he 
gives us of one or two of them interesting reminis- 
cences. Had he given us more of these, and 
troubled himself less about vindicating the literary 
reputations of Irving and Ticknor by quotations 
from Dickens, Scott, George Ripley, and from 
review articles, the book would, of course, have 
been much more interesting. Irving’s blessed 
fame is too well founded to be affected much by 
criticism, pro or con. But taken as it is, the pretty 
book is one to be thankful for, as it will be sure to 
send its readers back to Hillard’s Life of Ticknor 
and to the sunny page of Irving. 
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An abstract of the poem which serves as text for | 
the Nibelungen tetralogy of Richard Wagner has | 
been prepared by Dr. George Theodore Dippold | 
and published by Holt & Co. The work consists | 
of a synopsis of the poem, together with extensive | 
excerpts (printed in German and English), and some 
introductory chapters upon Teutonic mythology and 
the Nibelungen legends. It is merely a compila- 
tion, but will be found a useful handbook by per- 
sons desirous of understanding the masterpiece of 
modern dramatic music more fully than is possible 
from witnessing the performances alone. Dr. Dip- 
pold is one of those misguided Wagnerians who 
claim a great literary value for the texts prepared 
by the composer for his music-dramas. This claim 
the master himself would probably have been the 
last to admit, The fact is that, immensely superior 
as they are to all other operatic texts, their inde- 
pendent value is slight. They are perfectly ade- 
quate to the artistic scheme of the works to which 
they belong, but not for that reason necessarily 
great works when considered apart from that 
scheme. The conditions under which such works 
are presented preclude the full enjoyment of the 
words as mere poetry. If they were possessed of a 
greater poetical value, they would probably be less 
effective as a basis for the music to which they be- 
long and in conjunction with which they must be 
estimated. 


Miss Hapcoop has done readers of Russian lit- 
erature still another service in her translation of 
Alexander Verestschagin’s reminiscences. The au- 
thor of this deeply interesting work is a brother of 
the artist, whose paintings of military and oriental 
scenes have been exhibited in the principal capitols 
of Europe. ‘‘At Home and in War, 1853-1881 ” 
(Crowell), is the title of the present translation. 
The work is a very fragmentary autobiography, 
written with little art except that of the photo- 
graphic sort, but strikingly vivid in its descriptions. 
It derives its main interest from its pictures of the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877 and of the great Russian 
leader Skobeleff. This undress portrait of the 
famous general was needed to supplement the more 
formal descriptions that have been ons for 
English readers. The description of Plevna is one 
of the most graphic battle-pictures to be found in 
military literature. The concluding section of the 
book describes the operations of 1879-80 in Turke- 
stan and the siege of Geok-Tepe. In such works as 
the present one and Tolstoi’s ‘‘ War and Peace,” 
history and fiction may be said to meet upon the 
same ground. In both classes of books the com- 
mon realism so overshadows the distinctive features 
of the two species of composition that both seem 
to belong to the same literary class. 


OLivE THORNE MiLLER’s “In Nesting Time” 
(Houghton), is the work of a close and enthusiastic 
observer of bird-life. Its aim is not to present facts 
‘‘new to science,” but ‘real, live, individuals in 
feathers, honestly ‘ brothers of ours.’” The study 
of the habits and manners of birds, both in and 
out of confinement, is a charming one, and is here 
charmingly portrayed in a series of bright and 
chatty sketches. Perhaps the book is sometimes a 
little too colloquial, and a little too ambitious to be 
witty; but we can pardon these things for the sake 
of the author’s enthusiasm and affection for her 
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winged pets. She is not friendly to those who kill 
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birds to study their dead bodies, or to stuff and 
mount their skins; nor is she one of those who keep 
God’s free creatures in confinement for their own 
selfish gratification ; but is, in her own way, a great 
liberator, frequently buying birds from the bird- 
fanciers, keeping them until a favorable time, tak- 
ing them to a favorable place, and setting them 
free. She has pointed out an interesting field of 
observation for those who have the leisure and the 
opportunity to enter it; and has given to all the 
benefit of her own experiences, in an attractive 
form. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
AUGUST, 1888. 


Ainu Houses. J. K. Goodrich. Popular Science. 
Artesian Belt of San Joaquin Valley. Overland. 
Atheism. B. P. Bowne. Andover. 

Auk, The Great. F. A. Lucas. Popular Science. 

Baird, Spencer F. Popular Science. 

Boston Painters. W.H. Downes. Allantic. 

Botticelli, Sandro. Theo. Child. Harper. 

British Am. Missions. C. C. Starbuck. Andover. 
Catskill, The Southern. John Burroughs. Century. 
Cattle, Holstein-Friesian. 8S. Hoxie, Haryer. 
Chiswick, England. M. 1). Conway. Harper. 
Cincinnati. C.D. Warner. Harper. 

City Life, Influences of. W. B. Platt. Popular Science. 
Coal Measures of the Pacific Coast. Overland. 
Criminal, Study of the. Andover. 

PDrift-Sands. Popular Science. 

Education, Books on. J. B. Roberts. Dial. 

Kant, Ethics of. Herbert Spencer. Popular Science. 
Kennan, George. Anna L. Dawes. Century. 

La Trappe Abbey, ay, J.L. Allen. Century. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Hay and Nicolay. Century. 
Lincoln Cathedral. Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer. Century. 
Locomotives and Cars. M.N. Ferrey. Scribner. 
Manchuria. Geo. C. Noyes. Dial. 

Mexican Outlaws of Alameda County. Overland. 
Misquotations. E. A. Meredith. Andover. 

Montagnais, The. C.H. Farnham. Harper. 

Moscow. Edmund Noble. Atlantic. 

Mosses. G. Haberlandt. Popular Science. 

Negro’s Future, The. Popular Science. 

Northwest, History of the. A.C. McLaughlin. Dial. 
Octroi at Issoire, The. D.S. Jordan. Popular Science. 
Parlor-Game Cure. Thos. Hill. Popular Science. 
Presidential Elections, Our. Andover. 

Prometheus of .Eschylus. W.C. Lawton. Allantic. 
Protection. Abbott Kinney. Overland. 

Pulpit for To-day. Lyman Abbott. 

Rivers and Valleys. 

School Programmes. 

Schools, Public, Literaturein. Horace Scudder. Atlantie. 
Schools, Public, Physiology in. Popular Science. 
Science, Modern, and Pain. Century. 

Science, Unity of. M. J. Moleschott. Popular Science. 
Sévigné, Madame de. Octave Thanet. Dial. 
Siberian Political Exiles. George Kennan. Century. 
Sidonius Apollinaris. Atlantic. 

Snakes, C. T. Buckland. Popular Science. 

Socialism and “ Trusts.” Century. 

“Trusts.” M.D. Swift. Andover. 

West Indies, The. L. Hearn. Harper. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of July by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLurG & Co., Chicago.) 


HISTORY—BIOGRAPHY. 


The Old Northwest. With a View of the Thirteen Colo. 
nies as Constituted by the Royal Charters. By B. A. 
Hinsdale, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 440. T.MacCoun. $2.50. 

Thirteenth Regiment of New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry in the War of the Rebellion, 1861-1865. <A 
Diary Covering Three Years and a Day. By S. Millett 
Thompson. IJilustrated. 8vo, pp. 717. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Net, $4.50. 

Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop. 
Memorials. Edited by the Author 0 
der.” Portrait. 


Letters and 
“Charles Low- 
2 vols.,8vo. London. $6.00, 
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Story of Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poole, Assisted 
by E. J.W. Gibb and Arthur Gilman. ted. 12m0 
a ° * The Story of Nations.” G. P. Putnam’sSons. 
The Story of Ohio. By Alexander guek, IUustrated. 
8vo, pp. 326. ‘“* The Story «f the States.” D. Lothrop Co. 


1.50. 

Foctprinte of the Pioneers of the Ohio Valley. A Cen- 

tennial Sketch. By W. H. ——— LL.D. IUustrated. 
12mo, pp. 12% R. Clarke &Co. $1.00 


TRA VEL—SPORT. 
=, os itals of nish America. By William E. 
rtle. Ti Mecteatd ove. pp. 715. Harper & Bros. $3.50. 
Russie, 1 People, Its Palaces, Its Politics. A Narra- 
tive of Travel in the Czar's Dominions. By W. E. 
Curtis, Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 3%. Belford, Clarke & 

Co. Paper, # cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gun- 
ners. With Descriptions in Language U nderstanded 
of the People. By Gurdon Trumbull. 1I2mo, pp. 221. 


Gilt Top. Harper & — x 
ket. Frederick Gale. Portrait. 
Boards. . Net, 75 cents. 


vtch Trout. By Three lers. Second Edi- 
Ismo, pp. 83. Boards. Edinburgh. Net, 40 cents. 
ESSA YS—BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 
mare. Being the Second Book of the Famous History 
Terodotus. = by B. R., 1584. Edited by 


Andrew Lang. Etched Frontispiece. Edition Lim. 
med to 500 i “ano, pp. 174. Vellum Paper Cov- 


The ‘Gallery ofa Random Collector. B 
310. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
ons from Horace. With Notes by Sir Stephen 

E. DeVere, Bart. Third Edition, Enlarged. l6mo, 
RR 172. Thos, Whittaker. 
William Shakespeare Portrayed by Himself. A Rev- 
elation of the Poet in the Career and Character of 
One of His Own Dramatic Heroes. By Robert Waters. 
Portrait. 12mo, pp. 347. Worthington Co. $1.2. 
Darwinism. A Brief Account of the Darwinian Theory 
of the Origin of ta es. By David Starr Jordan. 
l6mo, pp. 6. A. B.Gehman &Co. Paper, 25 cents. 
Comforting Thoughts. Spoken by Henry Ward Beecher 
in Sermons, Addresses, and Prayers. Arranged by 
—— Ovington. l6mo, pp. M7. Ovington Bros. 75 
cents. 

A String of Pearls. Hen Ward Beecher. 

l6mo. Paper. Ovington Bros. 2% cents. 


tre gente we the —_ 

The Poetical Works of RK ‘Ring ha Vol. III. 
Pippa Passes, King aye a King Charles, The 
Return of the ieenea, A Soul’s Portrait. 
12mo, pp. 303. Gilt top. Macmillan & ‘ 

Songs and Poems of the Sea. (Sea Music.) Edited by 

rs. William Sharp. 12mo, pp. 471. Gilt top. London, 


Tourneur. With an Introduction and 
Notes, by st. Addington Symonds, Unexpu ted 


Edition, with En ving = ie ee Pp 
»p. 432. . Mermaid Series of t t Plays of the Old 
Pe amatiots.” London. Net, oente 


ART. 


Detail and Cynemene, of the Italian Renaissance. 
Drawn by Secrme ¢ Oakeshott. Quarto. Forty 
plates. London. Net $11 1.0, 


The trated. itn of Ornament. 


ae Lenten. “ws. 


REFERENCBE—EDUCATIONAL. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles ; 
Founded aioty on as * am pty Collected by ng 
Philological Society. James A. H. Mur ny 
Part IV., Sec. 1, Bre By, “1 ook eting Vol. tee and 
Part IV., Sec, 2, C—Cuss, Commencing Vol. p mad an 
Macmillan & Oo. Net, $3.25. 

Tales From English History in Prose and Verse. 
Selected from the Works of Standard Authors. 
Edited, with Notes, 2 by, w. J. ° Illus. 
trated. r= . “* English Classics for School Read- 
ing.”’ Harper ros. 36 cents. 

A Text Book of Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M. 
iy Edition. 12mo, pp. 386. Half Leather. Ginn 


A Study of the Militar 
—e. Last Days of the Re - ic. 
Illustrated. i2mo, pp. 1! 


tion. 


Clinton Koss. 


40 cents. 


Oblong 


B - 3! F. Da Illus- 
Text Books uf Ornamental De- 
sign.’ 


Art of the 
a2 H. P. 


Judson. Ginn & Co, 


$1.05. 
Topics on Ancient oy Arranged for use in Mt. 


Holyoke Seminary and 
4to, paper. Ginn'& Co. 90 conta. 


ECONOMICS—POLITICS. 
Principles of the Economic we sy ~ | of Society 
oe nd hy and Industry aa, an — Dens. 
low, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 782. Cassell & Co. $3.50 


y Clara W. Wood 
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Political jena By James Russell Lowell. 
326. Gilt + Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
An Ap; ito the American Péopleasa Jury. Speec hes 
on the Tariff in the U.S, House of Representatives 
in the Great Debate, April 17—May 19, 1888. Specially 
Selected from Both’ Sides. Compiled by W. G. Ter- 
rell. 12mo, pp. 39. Paper. Belford, Clarke & Co. 50 


on Im 3 Into the United States and the 
ist,as Contained in Act of March 3, 1883; also 
the Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, and Extracts 
from the Navigation and oO eomagarine Acts. Indexed. 
I6mo, pp. 113. Paper. Belford, Clarke&Co. 25 cents. 


THE HOME—THE FARM. 

Housekeeping Made Eas By Christian T. Herrick. 
i6mo, pp. 313. Harper & 3ros. 1.00. 

Quince Culture. An en iiiustente i tand. Book for the 
Pro tion and Cultivation of the Quince, with De- 
scriptions of its Varieties, Insect Enemies, Diseases 
and their Remedies. I2mo, pp. 143. ©. Judd & Co. 


FICTION. 

Robert Elamere. By Mrs. Semyheey Ward. 
604. Macmillan & Co. $1.50 

The Strange Adventures of a House Boat. 

sy A Black. JIlustrated. 12mo, pp. 402. 


3 
Virginia of iy Py, Sa ee » eee Illustrated. 
~My & 1.06 


en Pr. 

Maiwa’s ; or, The War of the Little Hand. By 
H. ani Hageard. 12mo, pp. 216. Longmans, Green 
& Co. Paper, 2% cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. By Il, Rider Haggard. 
270. Boards. Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 

A Winter Picnic. The Story of a Four Months’ Outing 
in Nassau. Told in the Letters, Journals, and Talks of 
Four Picnicers. By J. i? E. EL Dickinson and S. E. 

Dowd. — pp. 265. “ Leisure Hour Series.” 1. Holt 


“Mellas. Five Tales of Ancient Greece. By 
Peder Mariager. Translated from the Danish by 
Mary J. Safford. 12mo, pp. 31k. W. S. Gottsberger. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth. $1. UU. 

In Hot Haste. B Mary E. ‘Hullah. 12mo, pp. 296. H. 

ve Hour Series.” Puper, 3) cents, 

By W. B. Allen. 


A Story of the Isles of Shoals. 
trated. 12mo, pp. 242. VD. Lothrop Co. $1.00. 
Uustrated. 


y Hester Stuart. 
‘Dp. 20. D. Lothrop Co. $1.00. 

The Rise of Silas Lapham. By W. D. Howells. 
ae p. 515. ** Ticknor’s paper Gres. ” 50 cents. 

A Counsel of Perfection. By Lucas Malet. 

524. Paper. D. Appleton So 50 cents. 

A Virginia swe Edmund 
12mo, pp: 303, Se DD. Appleton & ¢ Jo. 

Without | lemish. Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 

. Paper. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 

For Fifteen Years. A Sequel to “ The Steel Hammer.” 
From the French of Louis Ulbach. 12mo, pp. 22%. 
Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 

Fraternity, 12mo, pp. 330. Paper. Macmillan & Co. 
50 cents. 

= Agotnss Her. By emeeet ©. Macfarlane. 

. 249. y Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 

we State Street. By David G. Adce. 
r. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 
ent Witness. By Mrs. J. UH. Walworth. 

208. Paper. Cassell & Co. 25 cents. 

The —— we Vereher. By the Duchess. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 25 cents. 
From the 4 of Inspector 
12mo, pp. 269. Paper. 


oun asemee or, The Days of ’61. By N.J. W. LeCato. 
12mo, pp. 235. Paper. Belford,Clarke & Co. 5% cents, 
man - Lone Grave of the Shenandoah and Other Tales. 
Donn Piatt. 12mo, pp. 156. Paper. Belford, 

e arke & Co. 50 cents. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
Par Maurice De Souillac. i6mo, pp. 297. 


{ane ; 


12mo, pp. 


12mo, pp. 


By Will. 
Harper & Brus. 


12mo, pp. 


Co. 
Pictures o 


12mo, 
12mo, 
12mo, pp. 


Pendleton. 
50 cents. 
12mo, pp. 


12mo, 
12mo, pp. 339. 


The $i 12mo, pp. 


Imo, 


2% cents. 


Furia, Paper. 
Paris. b 


L’Immortel, 


Mceurs Parisiennes. Par i 
Daudet. 


l6mo, pp. 382. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


RELIGIOUS. 
A Study % nag Its Sources and Contents. By 
— i » American Edition, Ke- 
he Author Macmillan & 
co Me 
The Social Injluence of Christianity. With Special 
Reference to Contempora * Problems. By David J. 
Hill, LL.D. mo, pp. 231. Gilt top. “ The Newton Lec- 
tures Sor 1987."" Silver, Burdett &Co. $1.25. 


+9 ful 


Two vols. , mo. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
leeal bookstores, on recewpt bf aye 
to the price af which ten per cent. muat 
A. CO. MoCLurG & Co. 





1888. } 


MRS. WISTER’S LATEST TRANSLATION. 


Picked Up in the Streets. 


A romance from the German of H. Scuoperr. 
12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


‘‘A thrilling story of Paris and Germany, with 
mingled warp and woof of plot and counterplot. 
The court-life at a pretty German principality is 
admirably depicted; not less so the courtiers and 
princelings, and the strong, luminous figure of the 
heroine.” —N. Y. Critic. 

‘*Mrs. Wister is incapable of making a poor trans- 
lation. In the present instance she has done credit 
to her literary reputation, as both the novel and her 
rendering of it are excellent.”—Lancaster New Era. 

‘*There are many fine scenes and tender touches 
in the story.”—-Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘‘Another of Mrs. Wister’s admirable transla- 
tions, and altogether a satisfactory romance.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

‘‘Mrs. Wister’s expert hand and adaptive gifts 
have made this translation an interesting story for 
a summer afternoon.”—WN. Y. Independent. 


Taken by Siege. 


A novel. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


Country Luck. 


By Joun Happerton. 
$1.00. 


A Summer in Old Port Harbor. 
A novel. By W. H. Mercatr. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 


‘Bebind the Blue Ridge. 

By Frances Courtenay Baytor, author of 
“On Both Sides,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.25. 


The Deserter and From the Ranks. 


By Capt. Cuarves Kine, Square 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


12mo. Extra cloth. 


° 
Brueton’s Bayou and Miss Defarge. 
By Joun Hasprerton and Frances Hopson 
Burnett. Square 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


AMELIE RIVES’S POPULAR STORY. 
The Quick or the Dead ? 


Complete in Liprincotr’s Magazine. 25 
cents; half cloth, 50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 anp 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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INSURE IN 


OF HARTFORD, COLIN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $15,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 
for his Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from 
Accidental Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case 
of death. No Extra Charge for European Travel and 
Residence, 


FULL PRINCIPAL SuM paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident; ONE-THIRD same for 
loss of single Hand or Foot. 


RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure FULL 
PAYMENT of Policies. Only $5.00a year to Professional or 
Business men for each $1,000 with $5.00 weekly indemnity- 


Issues also the BEST LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
in the Market, 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, WORLD-WIDE. 
Full Payment is Secured by 


$9,584,000 Assets, $1,909,c00 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, JOHN E. MORRIS, 
Presiden 


Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 





THE 
“MATCHLESS ” 
PENS. 


The superiority of the ‘‘ Matchless” pens 
is attested by the satisfaction which invari- 
ably attends their use. 

The ease and comfort with which they 
write, together with their durability and re- 
sistance to corrosives, makes them unques- 
tionably the best steel = in the market. 

Samples of the six different styles will be 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of six cents in 
stamps. $1.25 per gross. 


A. C. 
McCLURG 
& CO. 


CHICAGO. 


TO AUTHORS. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION edits MSS. of 
all kinds for the Press. 

George William Curtis says: “ Reading manuscript with 
a view to publication is a professional work as much as 
examining titles to property ; and this work is done, as 
it should be, professionally, by the ‘ Easy Chair’s’ friend 
and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. Coan.”—Harper’s 
Magazine, April, 1886. 

Opinions on MSS. given. Dr. TiTus MuNsON COAN, 
20 West I4th Street, New York City. 





THE DIAL 


THE POPULAR 


SCIENCE MONTHLY 
FOR AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 


THE OCTRUI AT ISSOIRE; A CITY MADE RICH BY 
TAXATION. By Prof. DAVID STARR JORDAN. 

THE HOME OF THE GREAT AUK. By FREpDERICc A. 
Lucas. (Illustrated.) 

THE ETHICS OF KANT. By HERBERT o ENCER. 

MOSSES AND . ees WATER SUPPLY. By Prof G. 
HABERLAND 

=e Lg INFLU ENCES OF CITY LIFE. By WaAt.- 

Rk B. PLATT, M. D. 
SOMETHING ABOUT SNAKES. 


ary HOUSES AND THEIR FURNISHING. By J. K. 
OODRICH. (Illustrated,) 
TE NCHING PHYSIOLOGY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By A TEACHER. 
THE UNITY OF SCLENCE. By M. Jacon MoLescuor. 
= Z ARLOR-GAME CURE. By ‘Rev. Tuomas HILL, 


DRIFT: SANDS AND rt tt EA SSORS. 
sKETC $ § . (With Portrait.) 
CORRESPONDENCE: — Cotton-String Cure.—Scien- 


c Books in Ch 


evitonws T ABLES State 


LITERARY. NOTICES.—POPU LAR MISCELLANY .— 
NOTES. 


Price, 0 cents Single Number ; $5.00 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. 


By C. T. BucKLAND, 


Oulture and Intelligence.- 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New YORK. 


1878. 








HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 
Offenbach Photograph Albums, 
ALSO 
CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Ete. 





Kocu, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 


e%e Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. 
supplied by the leading sobbers. 


The Trade 





[Aug., 1888. 


THE AUGUST ATLANTIC 


HAs, BESIDES OTHER IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING 
PAPERS, 


PRESIDENT ELIOT, or Harvarp: 
Can School Programmes be Shortened and Enriched ? 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT: 
The Mistress of Sydenham Plantation. 
HORACE E. SCUDDER: 
Literature in the Publie Schools. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


(| PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


rfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
egrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 





ALL GRADES. 


The most 


Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GAUGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


ESTERBROOK'S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES : 

Nos. 333 444 
Nos. 048 14 
Nos. 161 239 





Five Port, 
BustnEss, 
Broav Pornt, 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co.., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





JEFFERY PRINTING CO., 76 AND 75 THIRD AVE., CHICAGO, 





